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The Public Accountant in Europe 
By A. T. DAvies 


(Resident Partner in Paris) 


In the matter of area over which our 
practice on the continent of Europe ex- 
ends, we are more akin to you in the 
‘nited States than to our confreres in 
‘ngland. The most northerly point 
reached by us is Helsingfors in I*in- 


t 
[ 


land, which is on the 60th parallel of 
latitude, and the most southerly point 
is Valencia (Spain), which is on the 
}Oth parallel: counting from West to 
ast we 


arthest 


have again Valencia as the 


West and 
farthest Last, 


Bucharest ( Rou- 


mania) the roughly 
ering 26 degrees. \ still clearer 


ais gained, if we draw an imaginary 


line through the following cities and 


ywwns, all of which are visited by us 
the course of our duties—starting 
from Paris, our line passes through 
Valencia, Marseilles, Milan, 


Bucharest, Lodz, Reval, Helsingfors, 


Genoa, 


Copenhagen, Luebeck, Hamburg, Rot- 
terdam, Lille, and 
Paris: this represents our outer circle. 


Brussels, again 

A question that will inevitably occur 
to the mind of the reader of this article 
will be, what kind of work are we 
called upon to carry out. Broadly this 
can be divided under two heads: first, 
investigation work preparatory to cer- 
tifying accounts which are to be used 
bond 
secondly, the annual audit which the 
\merican and British shareholders or 
bondholders require, to assure them- 
selves that their interests are being 
safeguarded. In addition, taxation 
work is playing a larger part than 
formerly and we also find that our 


as a basis for issues, and, 


clients look to us more and more as 
general business advisers. On a few 
occasions we have been called in’ by 
German or [’rench traders to advise 
on their system of accounting or to pre- 
pare a statement of their affairs, but 
this is as vet rather exceptional. 

From this it will be seen that the 
uropean business man has not vet 


learned to appreciate the value of skilled 
accounting ; (it is of course understood 
that | 

It is inevitable, however, that economic 


refer to Continental [urope). 


facts will force him to realize in the 
not distant future the value of accurate 
records, and the power given to him by 
exact costs and accounts. 

\t the present time, however, we 
must not count upon the French or 
rr trader, but 
British 
which has, through the high 
rates of interest, been encouraged to 


German manufacturer 
must look to the 
house 


\merican or 


invest its money in Europe, or, has 
forced to manufacture here 
through import duties. Still 
another factor is the depreciated cur- 


been 
heavy 


rencies, but as this must be viewed as a 
temporary influence only, I need not 
dwell on it here. 

As time goes on and tranquillity re- 
turns to Europe, as I| sincerely think it 
will, this flow of capital is likely to 
increase in volume; and in like pro- 
portion our sphere of usefulness also 
will grow. Progress in the direction of 
stability is slow, but careful students 
are agreed that it is none the less sure. 
Most of us have from time to time 
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attempted to estimate the interval that 
would elapse before the resumption of 
normal conditions in Europe and | 
think without exception we have been 
disappointed; nevertheless the curve 
is steadily upward. 

Germany and the 
are most inter- 
a few words regarding 
will not 


france are two 
countries in which we 
so that 


conditions in 


ested, 
these countries 
be out of place. 

Some of the readers of this journal 
will without doubt have had an oppor- 
tunity of last 
Dawes 


examining the 
the 
Mr. S. 


the Agent General for Reparation Pay- 


report 
Plan 
Parker Gilbert, 


on the working of 


drawn up by 


ments. This booklet is well worth 
studv, as the facts recorded therein 
give a clear picture of the enormous 


by Germany during the 


1926. 


strides made 
early part of Everything that 
one hears and reads goes to prove that 
this heing steadily main- 
tained, that German thrift is 
appreciably on the upgrade. The latest 
records of the Savings Bank of Prussia 
are illuminating; the 
posits at 3lst July, 1926, was 1,621 
Million Marks, this was increased to 
1,699 Million Marks at 3lst August, 
showing a gain in one month of 78 
Million Marks or a gain of 4.8 per cent 
over the first named figure; when it is 
remembered that Germany still has 
1,548,000 unemployed, it will be 
allowed that the above figures are re- 
markable. This question of unemploy- 
ment moreover is being well handled, 
and gradually industry is absorbing 
these workers, the latest report show- 
ing an improvement over the previous 
month by 64,000. 

Financial conditions in France are 
very different; in spite of the “ex- 
ample” set by Germany in the matter 


progress is 


and 


balance « rf de- 
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of inflation of her currency, the same 
road has, in a minor degree, been fol- 
lowed by France. *“‘Following the same 
road.”’ is scarcely a correct expression, 
as once inflation is embarked upon it 
difficult for a 
government to change its methods. 


becomes increasingly 
So much has already been written 
the state of atfairs resulting 
from inflation, that the facts as to the 
vicious generally 
known and appreciated by people who 
have given thought to the question. 
ven the more pessimistic will admit 
that in spite of this vicious circle, pro- 
vided a country be strong 
eovernment and the people are suffici- 


about 


circle created are 


given a 


ently patriotic and disciplined to be 
vuided by their leaders, it is possible to 
stop the slide of a currency. The next 
eight or ten months will probably solve 
these questions as far as France 1s con- 
cerned; at the moment the outlook is 
more hopeful than it has been for a 
considerable period. In the meantime 
she is giving away a part of her mater- 
ial wealth, just as Germany offered a 
profitable field for the with 
money and confidence in the future, 
so does France do so to-day. 


man 


Currency inflation raises a number 
which the accountant 
through his relationship with his cli- 
ent is often called upon to solve. Care- 
ful thought is required in these solu- 
tions, as rarely does one find the con- 
ditions identical in any two cases. The 
object of a trader or manufacturer is 
to sell his wares at such a price as will 
enable him to replace those wares, plus 
a reasonable profit to cover interest on 
his capital and the ordinary risks of 
variations in prices ; a simple calculation 
in normal times is sufficient to fix such 
a price; but let us consider for a mo- 
ment a few of the problems confront- 


of problems 








ing a manufacturer who is dealing in a 
lo take 
an example, he imports a part of his raw 


currency which is not stable. 


material and for this he pays in dollars ; 


another part 


country and 


the 
for this he pays in frances ; 


is the product of 


the imaginary factory being situated in 
will be 
frances, and his general 


I‘rance, wages paid for in 
will 


also be incurred in that currency. Com 


expenses 


plications do not end here, as the fac 
tory buildings may have heen erected 
$l;a 
1f his machinery purchased and 
$1; 


when the franc stood at frs. 6 
part 
installed with the franc at frs. 20 


already the calculation becomes in 
volved, as to-day $1 will buy 36 frances. 
In such a case as that described, we 
advise conversion of all calculations to 
the dollar basis and have already in- 
stalled costing systems on these lines; 
prices of raw materials are converted 
at the rate ruling at the date of pay- 
ment, expenses at the average monthly 
rate, depreciation is calculated on the 
dollar 
on. A dollars is thus 
reached; but our troubles are not over, 


cost of the machinery and so 

cost price in 
is, if our client’s competitors are pre- 
paring their costs on a france hasis, it 
is found that their selling price is often 
lower than his cost price—moreover, 
as it is illegal to sell goods in France in 
iny currency other than francs, a plan 
has to be evolved to avoid loss between 
e date of 


h sale and the collection of 
the debt. 


t 
One might go on almost indefinitely 
n enumerating the special problems 
which have been confronting the ac- 
countant in continental Europe, partic- 
ularly since the close of the war. 
Enough has been said, however, to 
general idea of the multi- 
tude and difficulty of such problems 
and to indicate that there is plenty of 


vive a 
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food for thought for the accountant in 
Ikurope to-day and ample opportunity 
for him to apply his ability and skill to 
the utmost. 

There is also the 
practice of our profession in Europe. 
“All work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy” and 
little doubt that a 
hetter accountant and generally a more 
the staff if he 


a lighter side to 
It is a true saving that 


there is man is a 


useful member of can, 
in his journey through life, take the 
healthy, reasonable pleasures which 


come his way and enjoy them to the 
full. 

Comparing our lot with that of law- 
vers, we have much to be thankful for, 


as our work always carries us into 


other offices, often into other towns 
and occasionally into other countries 
and even continents. For the student 
of life (and are we not all that?) the 


opportunities presented to us as a 
result of our nomadic life, are many 
and varied. 

When last the writer was in Spain, 
it so happened that the client, whose 
christian Henry, had his 
Soon after his arrival at 


name 
Saints Day. 


was 


the office in the morning, an unusual 
commotion was noticeable and _pres- 
ently a procession of the office staff and 
from the 
filed into the “Boss’s” office, a pretty 
the 
white flowers on which was 
perched a white dove. These were pre- 
with ceremony and_ speeches 
were made on both sides and the Boss 
wound up by inviting everybody to 
dine with him that night. 


repres¢ ntatives warehouse 


brunette leading way bearing a 


basket of 


sented 


Recently in Italy our work took us to 
Milan and the men engaged decided 
that, the the lake of 
Como might give them inspiratien for 


over weekend 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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The Language Problem in Auditing 


the Books of Companies Abroad 


By F 


\s will be readily understood, the 
examination of the records of a con- 
cern situated abroad, presents diffcul- 
ties which are not encountered in simi- 
lar examinations at home. Differences 
not only in accounting, but also in 
eeneral commercial practice, in taxa- 
tion regulations and procedure, and 
legal requirements, frequently consti- 
tute many pitfalls for the unwary. 
\nd, the world being what it is, there 
may even be found company officials, 
who endeavour to smooth down the 
auditors uplifted brows, with the con- 
soling remark “It may seem peculiar to 
you, Mr. Accountant, but that is the 
general practice in this country.” 

It is not, however, at present in- 
tended to deal with these particular 
trials of the auditor abroad. 

One point which is bound to exercise 
the mind of the accountant who con- 
siders taking up work in foreign coun- 
tries, is the question of dealing with 
records kept in languages with which 
he is unfamiliar. 

\t this point, lest any subsequent re- 
marks be misinterpreted, it should be 
stated that an accountant, going to take 
up work in a foreign land, would be 
failing in his duty to his clients, his 
firm and himself, did he not take steps, 
at the earliest possible moment to ac- 
quire as good a knowledge as possible 
of the language of the country in which 
his main work will be performed. 

For the English-speaking auditor, 


who proposes to make the European 
continent the scene of his labours a 
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grounding in French, German and one 
other language is strongly to be recom 
mended. This being said, however, it 
may be stated that the difficulties of 
auditing records kept in a foreign lan 
guage are apt to be exaggerated. 

Che capability for learning lan 
euages, varies with the individual; but 
few can remain long in any country 
without obtaining at least a working 
knowledge of its spoken language. 

lLet us consider the position of an 
auditor who suddenly receives instruc 
tions to undertake an examination, in 
a country, with whose language and 
customs he is unacquainted. An audi- 
tor, working on the continent of 
curope. is liable to be dispatched at a 
moment’s notice to anv one of a score 
of countries speaking languages of 
Teutonic, Latin or Slavonic origin. At 
first sight it must be admitted, the ob- 
stacle would seem to be considerable. 

But, let us consider the matter a 
little more closely. 

First of all, the more important part 
of the records which will be submitted 
to the auditor are written in a universal 
language—figures. He has a further 
universal language to assist him 
double-entry bookkeeping. If, in the 
books of Cuervo & Co., the auditor 
finds an account headed Martinez 
Campos, and in the debit colum an 
amount Ps.2.000, he need not under 
stand a word of Spanish to grasp the 
fact that Messrs. Cuervo claim that 
Mr. Campos owes them Ps.2.000. 
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he next point that arises is, Why 
does Martinez owe the Ps.2.000? We 


may take it for granted that it is either 


for goods, for cash, or for services. 
Phe books in which most of these 
transactions are gathered—the sales 


| will contain 


which will be 


be r( ik 
nature of 


and the cash 


entries, the 


On x 


oby ious, 


even to a person with no 


knowledge of the language. The cash 
hook, for example, will consist mostly 
of a list of names of persons or firms, 
to whom cash has been paid, or from 
Substi- 
tuting goods for cash, the same is true 
The first difficulty 
will arise, when the auditor meets with 
terms 


whom cash has been received. 
of the sales book. 


indicating di ferent 


kinds of goods, services and so forth. 


expenses, 


The method of overcoming this diffi- 


cultv will be evident from our later 
considerations. 
Let us now regard the audit from 


The records which the 
auditor will be called upon to examine 


another angle. 


consist, in nearly every case, of assets 
and liabilities, and the effect upon these 
of the purchase or sale of commodities 
or services. It follows that the words 
with which the auditor will be called 
upon to will refer, 
almost exclusively, to the operations of 
buving, 


occupy himself 


manufacturing, 
attendant factors. 


selling and 

Take the case of the average audit 
at home. The number of commercial 
which the auditor is con- 
cerned is not verv great. 


terms with 
The majority 
‘f documents such as invoices, credit 
notes, delivery notes, etc., are 
typed in form and content. 


stereo- 


To take a very obvious example: If 
ne sees in the purchases book the 
name John Brown opposite an entry 
for $100, and the entry is supported by 
what one has learned is an invoice, one 


only requires to learn the meaning of 
the word indicating the nature of the 
goods purchased, in order satisfactorily 
to vouch the entry. Should there be a 
note on the invoice regarding terms or 
payment or conditions of sale, this 
would, of course require special atten- 
tion, but, what we are endeavouring to 
make clear is that, in general, commer- 
cial terms, the world over, are limited 
in number, and vary little. 

The greatest difficulty, as a rule, will 


be encountered in the 


vouching of 
journal entries but, even here, a little 
care and thought is usually sufficient 
to show why sums are transferred from 
account to the 


one other. In most 
instances it will be obvious, and in 
doubtful cases, a_ little donkeywork 


with a dictionary will generally supply 
the solution. 

The should, therefore, 
make himself master of a vocabulary 


accountant 


consisting of the most common words 
in use in the trade of the concern whose 
books he intends to audit, and the more 
common commercial terms. In addi- 
tion, it is desirable that he should 
endeavour to aequire if possible at least 
a rudimentary knowledge of the gram- 
mar and the common words in daily 
use. 

So far, we have considered only the 
normal straightforward matter of bus- 
iness. \ different situation 
when the accountant is faced with con- 
tracts, articles of 


arises 


incorporation, etc. 
to spell out such docu- 
ments with the aid of a dictionary and 
a grammarbook would involve in most 


| ali TH usly 


cases an unnecessary waste of time, be- 
sides being highly dangerous. The 
procedure to be adopted will naturally 
vary with the conditions. Circum- 
stances have been known to arise, in 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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Some French Taxation Notes 


French taxation could be held up as 
an example of the attempted distribu- 
tion of the 
sources as possible, but, unfortunately, 


burden over as many 


these numerous sources all lead back to 


one class of taxpayer, viz., the town 
dweller, who therefore shoulders the 
fiscal responsibilities of the country. 


This inequality appears to result from 
the political position of the country, a 
very large majority of the ‘“députés” 
the agricultural constit- 
uencies and being therefore averse to 
any further taxation of their constit- 
uents. As a consequence we find the 


representing 


industrialist and salaried worker with 
their minority of representatives unable 
to resist the suggestion of the majority, 
that it is 
their duty to work for the country. 


with their eves on the voters, 


national revenue is received 
from an intricate series of taxes which 
divided two distinct 


direct and indirect, as follows: 


The 


are into sorts, 


Direct 


lax on house property, 


fax on commercial or industrial 
profits, 
Tax on agricultural profits, 


lax on salaries, 

Tax on non-commercial professions, 
General income tax, 

Tax on.estates. 


Indirect 


Duty on imports, 

Interior taxes besides duty on such 
products as sugar, tea. alcohol, salt, etc., 

Government monopolies, on tobacco, 
matches, playing cards, candles, etc., 


Pax 


on pharmaceutical products, 


Numerous stamp taxes on receipts, 


checks, documents produced in any 
administration, advertisement, etc., 
Tax on mechanically propelled vehic 
les, 
Tax on entertainments, races, gam- 
bling, etc. 
There are other 
petty taxes, besides the municipal taxes 


also a number of 
which take the following forms: 
Percent of the rent, 


Tax upon doors, windows, horses, 
carriages, clubs, dogs, etc., 

Tax des Patentes. a form of license 
tax to be paid before one can commence 
business of any kind, 

Numerous other small sources. 

It will be that the would-be 
l‘rench tax expert does not lack scope 


in his sphere of action. 


seen 


The principal rates of tax on turn- 
over and 12% on the invoice 
price, the former being for ordinary 
merchandise and the latter upon the ac- 
tual sale to the public of articles termed 
“luxuries”. 


are 2% 


Certain goods such as per- 
fuines and motor cars, are easily classi- 
fied and it is only when we come to the 
more expensive qualities of such things 
as furniture and clothes, that a small 
difference in the actual cash value may 
mean a big difference in the amount 
paid. 

A list is issued, showing exactly how 
much a citizen is allowed to pay for 
his socks and collars without having to 
pay for being a plutocrat. Actually, 
with the increase in prices, the adjust- 
ment of the estimated 
values have not been sufficiently rapid 
to prevent one becoming plutocratic on 
very humble occasions. 


Government’s 
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The tax on each source of income 


presents 


tures. 


one or two interesting fea- 


Phe different sources of income 


are classified as being derived from 


house property, stocks and_ shares, 


business profits, salaries, etc., and are 


taxed at varving rates, from 12% on 


salaries to 25°% on the income derived 
from foreign securities. The correct 


assessment of agricultural profits is 
a world problem and it is 
that in 
farmer is credited with making three 
] 
| 


probably 
interesting to note I‘rance a 
ie case of the 
rhis multiple 
is reduced to two and a half times for 


times his rental or, in t 
farmer owner, its value. 
] 


and under wheat and is increased to 


live times Lor nurserymen, market 


eardeners, etc. 

In Great Britain, the farmer, a spoilt 
child, is assessed on an income calcu 
<1 to be equal to the rent. However, 
agriculturists (lnglish ones anyway ) 
clerk of 


are a body towards whom the 


the weather has never been known to 


the right thing and anvone knowing 
n English farmer will appreciate that 
his has no chance of happening. No 
doubt the clerk’s impossible conduct 
has been brought to the Government's 


attention and this latter, 


whether con- 
vinced or not, has 


thought it best to 

igree rather than to give cause for yet 
nother grievance. 
\nother unusual 

n the 


ome for the 


point is to he found 
calculation of the i 
purp 
1 that after the deduction 


assessable in- 
ses of the above tax. 
Here we fine 

the usual allowances (personal, fes 
7,000; wife, fes 3,000; per child, fcs 
3,000; per dependent, fes 2,000) any 
alance of income is. assessed as 
lows: 

Difference between exempted mini- 
mum and feces 
uarter. 


10,000 assessed at one 


\ny fraction between fes 10,000 and 
fes 20,000 assessed at one half. 

\ny fraction between fcs 20,000 and 
fes 40,000 assessed at three quarters. 

\bove feces 40,000 the 
assessed at its full value. 


income iS 


We find the same method employed 
in taxing the total income from all 
sources. In this instance the rate of tax 
was 50% (reduced to 30% by a recent 
law) and a tax at this rate might well 
discourage the stoutest heart ; however, 
by means of a graduated scale similar 
to the above onlv those possessing in- 
comes in excess of fes 550.000 are 
liable to the 
to the official statistics, these are chietly 
remarkable 


full rate, and as, according 


for their small number, the 
opinion of the man in the street is that 
he would be very pleased to pay if he 
had the income. 
The eraduated scale is as follows :— 
Exempted limit to fes 20,000. ] 
Fes 20.000 to 


25th 
fes 30,000... .2/25th 
Increasing 1/25th per fes 10,000 up 
to fes 100,000, per fes 25,000 from 
fes 100,000 to fes 400,000, and per fes 
50,000 up te 


fes 550,000, when the re- 
mainder is payable at its full value. 

lwo other interesting points regard- 
is tax are the increases of 25% in 


the amount payable by bachelors over 


twenty-five vears of age, and of 30% 
for married couples of more than thirty 
vears of age and childless after two 
ears 


hese notes indicate roughly the 
principal sources of the country’s 
revenue, but in addition, there are the 


numerous small taxes which, although 
not of great importance as to amount, 
careful It is hoped 
1at from the above an interesting com- 


need watching. 
+ 
ul 
between the 
I‘rance 


made 
methods pursued by 


parison may be 
and the 


United States. 
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Preparation of Amalgamated Balance Sheets 


By F 


In the case of a business consisting 
of a head office and a number of 
branches, considerable difficulty is 
sometimes experienced at the end of 


the financial year in preparing a balance 
sheet, showing the position of the bus- 
iness as a whole. The stumbling block 
is generally to be found in the accounts 
of the branches with the head office and 
with each other or of the several bus- 
inesses with each other. 


\ 


\t the date of closing the books, it 1s 


probable that in many cases the balance 


showing as owing to sav New York 
branch in the Berlin books, does not 
agree with the balance shown as due 
from Berlin in the New York books, 
this divergence being caused by the 
fact that certain debits and credits have 


been passed to New York account in 
the Berlin books towards the end of 
the financial vear, but the advice has 
not reached the New York office in 


time to be entered in their books before 
the closing date, and vice versa. Simi 
larly with the other branches, there will 
be items in transit, both between the 
branches themselves, and between the 
individual branches and head office. 

It is the object of this paper to des- 
cribe shortly a method which may be 
adopted to facilitate the preparation of 
amalgamated balance sheets in such 
cases. 

The first essential is, of course, that 
the interbranch balances should agree, 
To en- 
instructions should be issued 
to the various 
branches, to the effect that reconcilia- 
tion statements should be prepared for 


subject to the items in transit. 
sure this, 
from 


head _ office 
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all interbranch balances. It is hardly 
necessary to add that, to avoid duplica- 
tion of the head should 


specify which branches are to prepare 


work, office 


the individual statements. Thus, [.on- 


don branch shall prepare the reconcilia 


tion statement between [London and 
Berlin; Berlin office the reconciliation 
statement between Berlin and Paris, 


and Paris the reconcilation statement 


between Paris and London, the recon 
ciliation statements between head office 
and the branches will be prepared 


either at the head office or at the indi- 


vidual branches, convenience 


as may 
dictate. The reconciliation statements 
prepared by the branches are for 
warded to the head office as one of the 


appendices to the balance sheet drawn 
up from the figures appearing in the 
branches’ own books. 


The head office has in the meantime 
prepared its own balance sheet. This 
is set out in the form of a columnar 


statement, the columns being headed 
with the names of the items appearing 
in the balance sheet. (For this, and 
the other statements mentioned, see the 
forms annexed.) The items represent- 
ing sums due to and from the branches 
are, however, omitted from this state- 
ment. 

On receipt of the balance sheets from 
the branches, the figures from them are 
entered under the head office figures, in 
the appropriate all inter- 
branch accounts in this case also being 
omitted. 

The next step to deal with the 
items in transit between the head office 
and the between the 


columns, 


is 


branches, and 
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branches among themselves. These 
jrems are, of course, obtained from the 
statements. As all the 


assets in transit have been transferred 


reconciliation 


out of the asset account in the books of 
the transteror branch, and not incor- 
porated at the balance sheet date in the 
books of the transferee branch, and as 
all the liabilities have been transferred 
from the lability account of the trans 
feror branch and 


not 


included among 


the habilities of the transteree branch, 


it follows: 


(1) That to omit these items from the 
combined balance sheet, would give 
a talse statement of the position. 
(2) From book-keeping point view, 
the insertion of the items in transit 
is the completion of a double-entry, 

and the balance sheet should ther: 

fore agree when they are inserted. 

HEAD OFFICE 
Cash \l 2.000 
Accounts receivable 3.500 
Notes receivable $ OOO 
Stock 7.500 
Due from B A » 500 
\I 19.500 
BRANCH A B: 
Cash M 750 
Accounts receivable 1.600 
Stock 2.700 
Due from Branch B 550 
M 5.600 


BRANCH B B: 

Cash M 200 
Accounts receivable 250 
Notes receivable 200 
Stock 1.000 
Due from head office 2.400 
Loss 1.250 
M 5.300 


Me SOE 
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Che simplest method of dealing with 
these items is to prepare a further col 
umnar statement, setting out the items 
the 


appropriate headings. 


in reconciliation statements under 

This statement 
would be compiled in two parts, one 
dealing with debits in transit, the other 
with credits, and would take the form 
shown in the statement headed “Items 


in Transit,” included in the example 


appende d hereto. 


Phis 


the 


now be added, 
to the 
columns in the balance sheet 


would 


column 


and totals carried corre- 


sponding 


statement. 








Phe various columns of the balance 
sheet statement should now be added 
and the totals will give the figures for 
the amalgamated balance sheet of the 
CC cern as a wh le. 

ALANCI HEE 
Capit MI 5.000 
Accou ( 1.500 
Note 1 P 1.000 
Due 3 ch B 3.000 
Profi 9 000 
M 19.500 
ANC] HEET 
Accoun ble M 950 
Note pa 450 
Due to he office 1.750 
Profi 2.450 
M 5.600 
tANCE SHEET 
Accounts payable M 1.500 
Notes pavable 2.600 
Due to Branch A 1.200 
M_ 5.300 
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RECONCILIATION OF BRANCH A ACCOUNT IN HEAD OFFICE BOOKS WITH 
HEAD OFFICE ACCOUNT IN BRANCH A BOOKS 


Credited by branch, not yet debited by head office 
Account due to head oft ollected by branch . . M 350 
Credited by head othce, not yet debited by branch 


Commission on sal n branch territory . 100 450 


M 2,950 


De 
) tec \ rancn, not t cre r 
( nsmitted | i 3350 
‘\ ¢ eceivab € ( 225 
( ) eturned to 1d 300 
Delnted by head ofhce, not vet credited by branct 
Advance to branch representative ; ; 325 1,200 


Credit balan n Branch A book ; M 1,750 


RECONCILIATION OF BRANCH B ACCOUNT IN HEAD OFFICE BOOKS WITH 
HEAD OFFICE ACCOUNTS IN BRANCH B BOOKS 


ead offi 00k : ; . M 3,000 


\ 
de Yar ) é 
\ id 250 
é adit 

200 
1 3,450 

De 

( ) 
\I 1,099 

r 50 1.050 


INCILIATION OF BRANCH A ACCOUNT IN BRANCH B BOOKS WITH 


BRANCH B ACCOUNT IN BRANCH A BOOKS 
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ITEMS IN 


Debits 


rRANSIT 


Vot yet Accounts Profit 
redited by Cash Receivable Receiwable 


Debited by "i and Loss 


OtocrR 






Branch A 1 Office M 350 M 225 M 300 
Head Office ich A 325 
Branch B Office 250 
Head Office sr hB 200 
Branch B granch A 100 

Mo 925 \I 325 M 500 

Credit 
Vot t lccounts Votes Profit 

Credited Debited ( Receivable Receivable Stock and Loss 


1A M -: 100 





sra l B i 1 000 
He )ffice $r hB 50 
Branch B srar \ 


750 


M 1,900 


Ll ssets 
lccounts Votes 
SH Receivable Receivable tocr 
Head Office . \I 2,000 \l 3,500 \l 4,000 M 7,500 
Branch A 750 1,600 2,700 
Branch B 00 50 200 1,000 
In T1 it 925 3507 325 500 
i 3,875 \I 5,000 1 4,525 M 11,700 
t t 
1 / vable Capital Pront 
H Office 1 1.500 \l 1,000 1 5,000 M 9,000 
Be A 950 150 2,450 
Branch B 1,500 2.600 71,250 
In Transit 1,900 
I 3,950 \I 4.050 \I 5.000 M 12,100 
C 
\MALGAMATED BALANCE SHEET 

{ 3,875 A I 3,950 
Lecco ( é 5,000 J $050 
Notes p 1 525 ( 5,000 
Stock 11,700 I 12,100 
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The Paris Office 


The Paris Office is now situated in 
the rue des Italiens, 
street off the 


a narrow winding 
Italiens. 
Our nearest neighbors are the Guar 
Trust 


Be uulevard des 


anty Company on the one side 


leading French 
\lthough 
comparatively 
construction, the 


and “‘Le Temps,” a 


Paris paper on the other. 


the street itself is of 
modern 


des 


name 1s 


Boulevard 
from which it derives its 
full of 
It came first into the limelight, as the 


center of 


Italiens 


historical associations. 


fashion, towards the end of 
the 18th century In the 
day, the 


past as to- 
- ] nnahila 77 r tendea l 

ashionabie quarter tended to 
move westward and for many vears the 
Boulevards Montmartre, 


des Italiens 


and des Capucines were known as “Le 
Boulevard,” and they exercised a very 
considerable intluence, being the ren- 
dezvous of Societv where the flower of 
Irench intellect held their court in the 
numerous catés of the quarter. 


rhe 
meeting 


Boulevard des Italiens was the 
the tashionable set 
Les Incrovables” in the time 
of the “Directoire” (eventually thrown 


, 
place ot 


known as *‘ 


down by Bonaparte on his ascension to 
power). These people cultivated affec- 
7 


tation to the extreme, by bizarre dress 
and speech and this curious name was 
given to them because of their contin- 
ual use of the words: “C'est incroyable, 
ma parole d’honneur ;” pronounced by 
them: C'est 
d’honneu. 


incovable, ma_ paole 
Che women were known as 
for obvious rea- 


“Les Merveilleuses”’ 


sons. 


\ctually the only relic of this ancient 
Paris now standing is the Pavillon de 
Hanovre, built in 1760, for the Maré- 
chal de Richelieu, famous for his ma- 


rauding tendencies which caused him 
to acquire such adjoining properties as 
he thought desirable. 

rhe Italiens derives 
its name from the Théatre des Italiens 


Boulevard des 


(1783) so named because founded by 


some Italian plavers later to be amalga- 


mated with some Irench plavers, who 
had set up in opposition nearby, and 
then known as the Opera Comique. 
Che original ‘salle’ was burned down 
and in its place was erected the present 
theatre. It is interesting to note that 
this building is situated in a side street 
but not the 
the this being 


s 


adjoining 


se 1 
CLOSE LO 4 


main 
boulevard, reason for 
that the 


of becoming known as 


original plavers were fearful 
“chanteurs ce 
Boulevard” a term which they felt 


\fter 


Was destroved by fire, it 


would reflect upon their talents. 
the theatre 
was considered desirable that the new 
uuilding should the Boule 
vard but the directors had to bow he 


face onto 
fore the immense expenditure that 
would have been involved in acquiring 
the frontage required. 

the Boulevard, at No 21 the 
Credit Lyonnais was built in 1875, a 
building to-day as 
viewed from the office windows. Close 
by we find the ancient site of the Salon 


(Jn 


impressive even 


des Italiens, famous as a society meet- 
ing place in the days of Louis XVI, 
atter the Revolution to become known 
Des 
quarter, again becoming the meeting 
place of the “haut monde”, was known 
as the ‘“‘petit Coblenz” as it was in this 
town that the emigrés had gathered in 
large numbers following their persecu- 
tion by the citizens of the Republic. 


as the Salon Princes, when the 








\ll around are streets, narrow and 
winding but rich with historical asso 
Not a 
was the old Opera House, now demol- 
could be had 


“Passage de 


ciations. stone’s throw away 


ished, access to which 
through the 


1"¢ pera” 


peculiar 


which was destroyed only 


within the last year to make way for 
the final ending of the Boulevard 
this 


ceived and commenced more than fifty 


faussmann, boulevard was con- 


vears ago now and ts the last triumph 


of the architect whose name it bears 
and to whom Paris owes her tree-lined 
sweeping Boulevards. 

lhe general aspect of the Boulevard 
has undergone many radical changes 
hub of 


thronged 


and is now the Paris, 


of the 


some say 
with vehicles 
and pedestrians at all hours of the day 
or night of the Paris Office, 
have but to stray a very step to 


which it is said that. 


Wo! ld, 


and we, 


short 


find the café of 


sitting on the “terrace” sipping an 
aperitif, we shall meet every friend we 
possess of whatever nationality or 


country, if only we wait long enough! 
New York Supplement 

In view of the reference in the fore 
going article to Boulevard Haussmann 
the following note in a recent issue of 
the New York Times is of interest: 

Comoedia of Paris continues to 
deserve its name by successive “inquir- 
most subjects under heaven. 


ies” on 
It has just been consulting divers “per- 
question, 

statue ?” 
lie Temps 
that 
“anti-statu- 


sonages” on the 
“Should Haussmann have a 
Most consultees say “‘Yes.”’ 
“No,” and_ believes 
would be plenty of other 


ereat 


says there 


ficatrice”’ 


opinion if it were sought. 
Why this prejudice against Louis 
Napoleon’s Prefect of the Seine, 


known to every “Cookie” as the re- 
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builder 
great 
the cause of 


and embelisher of Paris, the 
“piercer” of boulevards, himself 
statues ? 

He ruined old Paris, we are told. If 
he did, somebody 
he hadn't. Cities don’t exist solely tor 


the sake of tourists, 


so many 
else would have, if 
artists and archae 


fond of the 
famous 


ologists. He 
straight 


Was too 


line. Certain Greek 
cities were even guilty of the American 
rectangular system of streets. Queer- 
est charge of all. Haussmann sacrificed 
everything to and 


The old 


his construction and 


“circulation,” now 


Paris is “bottled up” Baron 


made a mess of 
destruction, for “to rule is to foresee.” 

Poor old boy! 1853 and 
1870 he 


Between 


ought to have foreseen the 
interminable 


, 
biles, 


procession of automo 


autobuses, trucks. He was 


a musician. He was a lawyer. He 
That's 
Comoedia can at 
thanked for that 


Paris for 


wasn't a_ prophet. where he 
made his mistake. 


least be 


believing 
there is any more room in 
statues. - 
An Exchange Problem 

\n interesting sidelight of the re 
cent French exchange disturbances is 
the fact that if a visitor arriving in. 
Paris on the night of the 19th of July 
had gone to the bank early next morn- 
ing to change $1,000, he would have 
received I*cs. 49,330. 

During his fortnight’s stay in Paris 
he could spent 16,330 and 
returned to his bank the day of his de- 
parture the 6th August, and changed 
back the remaining 
dollars, 


have F cs. 


Fes. 33,000 into 
receiving in exchange $1.000. 

\nyone acquainted with French con- 
ditions will allow that to spend Fes. 
16,000 in a fortnight is a quite good 
g And now a question for bud- 
ding accountants. Who paid? The 
hank certainly didn’t. 


going. 
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Milan 


| first saw it when the moon, a huge 


higher and 
myriad 


rising 


Ss 


shining orb, was 
higher in a purple sky. The 
stars twinkled 


serenely and_ placidly 


busy citv were hushed ; 
the brilliant lights of the 
dimmed, 


the noises of the 
Galleria were 
occasional honk 
through the 
awakened in me the 
actually 
matter of fact world. Before me it lay, 
ethereal and fairvlike, the glory of 
Milan and the heart of the city, the 


and onlv the 
of a taxi wending its way 
deserted streets 
ealization 


that | was 1a very 


ninetyv-eight = silvery 
seemed to reach to the very 


stars and the 2000 white’ marble 


statues had the appearance of smoky 


awaiting the judgment day. 
hurch itself has the attitude 
aiting somethinge—who knows 
ehostly 


‘auty and splendour in the very center 


rf the mmercial and public life of the 
it) \hat a contrast it presents, what 
mis ling impressions it creates of 
\lilan, the financial capital, the wealth- 


lest manutacturing town an l, next to 


Naples, the most populous town of 


Ble \ . 

ay ' ; : 

\lilan has long been an important 
place. Italians hav warred over it; 
emperors have dwelt 1n it; leagues have 


feuds have been 


waged in it. and art and science have 
een promoted bv it. Now it vies with 
Venice and Rome in silaiiai and 
marble sculpture has been quite per- 
ected he stately and = majestic 


eautiful 
attempt to rival it as ex 


cathedral is surrounded by 


eas that 





sy GEORGE 


ace ) 


Low! 


architecture the 


excellent 


imples of 


romantic Palazzo Reala (Royal Pal- 


adorned with exceptional frescoes, 
the Palazzo ( Archepis- 
copal picturesque 
Imanuele, the 
kind in all Europe. 
with people, either 


\rcioescovile 
Palace) and_ the 
Vittorio 
structure of the 
\lwavs 


Galleria finest 
thronged 
hurrying there or merely sauntering 
about, it startling 
scope of brilliant color: 


kaleido- 
students, paint- 
smartest of the 
poor, all 
a cup of coffee 
of the cafés 


Shops 


presents a 


ers, musicians, the 
smart and the 
find time to linger for 


poorest of the 
or alot ig cool d nk at one 
with their ont pseu tables. 


display their .wares temptingly and 


crowds collect in the 
th se 


streets to listen to 

same catés ; whethe1 

of the 

ues or a passionate lover of 

Puccini and Wagner—all 
satished but not 

‘attends Ia Scala, that world- 


theatre of incomparable 


the music of 
latest jazz and 
Verdi, 
tastes art 


sated, for 


one is a devotee 


melody, 
ie dream of the aspiring singer and 
1 


eaven of the music-loving soul. 


| picked my wavy slowly to the 
faces of 
strained 
attentive- 
with the indolent 


expression that one finds in a tropical 
t 


1Z7 Brera, noting the 
the passers bv—men with the 
look that results from over 


ness to work; men 


country; and carabinieri se heir 


cocked hats and con caze, al- 
stoli idy staring 
Officers obviously con- 
uniforms 


realized 


place 
wavs a pair of them 
about ; 


scious of 


Italian 
their well 
and shining 
Milan 


fitting 
boots—and_ | 


was the 


why 


successful city it 











undoubtedly is. Each type gives some 
thing, however little it may be, for the 
common good and, although © silk, 
woolen and cotton goods and art furni- 
ture form the staple commodities, it 
takes a bit of the hardworker, a bit of 
the sloth and the watchful eves of the 
carabinierit and of the army to 
them so. 

The contains a 
wealth of art and beauty, unbelievable 
and invaluable. 


make 


Palazzo de Brera 
Raphael, Leonardo da 
Tintoreffo, Rem- 
brandt, Rubens and Van Dyke, each 
has contributed to this veritable gold 
mine and treasure store. Nor are all 
the artistic works to be found pre- 
museums. Exquisite mo- 
delicately tinted tilings, 
paintings in tempera and oils grace the 
interiors of 


Vinci, Veronece, 


served in 


Salcs, pastels, 


innumerable dwellings. 


Kriezes and tapestries enhance the 


beautv of rooms already made more 


than impressive by the fineness of wood 
Who would 


ever dream when looking at the large 


carvings and marbles. 
stone houses that seem so cold, so un 
attractive, that upon passing through 
the huge iron gate one would find one- 
self in a spacious court yard or lovely 
garden, visions of another world ? 
Palazzo alone has not the sole claim 
to romance and charm, for surrounded 
by green grass and leafy trees stands 
the old Castello Dforzesco, the Castle 
of the Visconti and Dforza families. 
Its imposing towers and facades are 
lovely examples of fifteenth 
architecture. \lthough it 
verted into a barracks by the 


century 
was 
\ustrians 
it still retains, outwardly at least, the 
old world 


con- 


recalls feudal 
strikes and the days of chivalry. 


flavour and 


The Milanese of to-day have devel- 
oped in many respects characteristics 
distinct from the 


remainder of their 
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Co-nationals. The original race in this 
Capital of Lombardy, although retain- 
Ing certain of the well known qualities 
the Italian people, have, due to the 
merging of the northern 
whom they 
tact, 


of 
with 
into con- 


races 
so closely 
their common 
trade, developed very distinct Teutonic 


came 
and by virtue of 
traits in both their habits and appear- 
ance. It find 
blonde 


haired, blue eyed Germanic type with 


is quite 
amongst the 


common. to 
women the fair, 
which is blended the temperamental 
Latin charm. 

Milan is indeed the artery 
through which modern Italy is reveal- 


Truly, 


ing once more to us the great traditions 
of its past which we cannot imagine 


their own citizen Signor Mussolini. 


hetter personified than in the person of 


A Test by the Auditor 
“Is this a speedometer?” she asked 
as she tapped on the glass which cov- 
ered the instrument. 


“Yes, dear,” I replied, in a sweet, 
gentle voice. 
“Don't they call this the dash 


light?” she queried, fingering the little 
nickel-plated illuminator. 

“Yes, honey,’ my words floated out 
softly as before. 

“‘And this is the cut-out?” she in- 
quired. 

“Yes, Toodles,” 


off the accelerator. 


as I took my foot 

Not more than 
200 feet away our course was blocked 
by a fast moving train. 

“But what on earth is this funny 
looking pedal?” she said, as she gave 
the accelerator a vigorous push with 
her dainty foot. 

“This, sweetheart, is Heaven,” | 
said in a soft, celestial voice as I 
picked up a gold harp and flew away. 

—Watchman Examiner. 
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The L. KR. B. & M. Fournal 


Published by Lybrand, Ross Bros. and 
Montgomery, for free distribution to 
members and employees of the firm. 


The purpose of this journal is to com- 
municate to every member of the 
staff and office plans and accomplish- 
ments of the firm; to provide a me- 
dium for the exchange of sugges- 
tions and ideas for improvements; to 
encourage and maintain a proper 
spirit of cooperation and interest 
and to help in the solution of com- 
mon problems. 
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A European Number 
The continued integration and ex- 
industrial and commercial 
the United States 
during the past half century, and par- 
ticularly during the last twenty-tive 
vears, has caused the public accountant 


pansion of 
organizations in 


s 


to extend his organization beyond the 
contines of merely one city and to es- 
tablish branch offices in the strategic 
\merica. Only by 
doing so is he able to serve his clients, 


business centers of 


and especially business concerns with 
country wide ramifications, in the most 
effective way. This development of 
public accounting practices of national 
scope has been forced on the account- 


ant rather than sought by him) by 
modern business conditions. 
During the past several years the 


investment of large amounts of Amer- 
ican capital in Europe has compelled 
the American accountant to extend his 
activities to the other side of the At- 
lantic. Germany has thus far been 
the field into which the largest portion 
of such investment of 
ital has gone but in smaller degree it 
into French, Austrian 
and Italian business enterprises. The 


\merican cap- 


has also gone 
opinion is expressed in some quarters 
that the time may not be far distant 
when the tide of American investment 
will turn strongly to 
France and other countries on the con- 


abroad more 


tinent. Stabilization of France’s cur- 
rency and the elimination of other 
unsettling factors will tend toward 


such a development. 

It was in response to the need for 
heing prepared to render effective serv- 
our clients who had 
interests in Europe that we opened an 
office in Berlin at the beginning of 
1925. We now also have an office in 
Paris. In our old friends, 


ice to those of 


London 
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Messrs. Jackson, Pixley & Co., con 
tinue to represent us and we, in turn, 
act as their correspondents in Amer- 
ica. Colonel Francis William Pixley, 


the senior member of that firm is a 
past president of the Institute of Char 
tered Accountants in 
Wales and one of 


countants in 


and 
the hest known ac- 


england 


england. 

In view of 
tions, it 
to our 


European 


our connec 
interest 
receive this 
uropean Number of the L. R. B. & 
M. JOURNAL. 


will doubtless be of 


organization to 


With the exception of 
the article referring to Mr. Havnes’ re- 
cent contribution to the National In- 
Tax Magazine, which is included 
in this issue because of 


come 
its timeliness, 
all the material for this issue has been 
supplied by the Paris and Berlin offices 
to which we feel deeply indebted for 
these contributions. So 

rial was 


much 
that we are com- 
pelled to carry some of it over to an- 


mate- 
received 


other issue of the JOURNAL. 


Notes 
\t the recent annual meeting of the 
\merican Institute of Accountants 
held at Atlantic City, Mr. T. Edward 
was member of the 
member of the 


elected a 
and 


executive 


Ross 
also a 
committee. The committee 
appointments by the president of the 
Institute for the vear 1926-1927 in- 
cluded Mr. Lybrand to the Committee 
on Administration of Endowment, Mr. 
Sweet to the Committee on Coopera- 
tion with Mr. Keast to 
the Committee on Credentials. 


Council 


Bankers, and 


Colonel Montgomery's collection of 
rare books illustrating the history and 
development of accounting has been 
donated by him to the school of busi- 


University. Some 


from. the 


ness of Columbia 


of the 
century. 


books are sixteenth 


When one thinks of the rapid turn- 
over which seems to have become char- 
acteristic, not merely of the labor in 
factories but also of the personnel of 
\merican and 


business professional 


offices, it is refreshing to be able to 
chronicle a record of approximately a 


quarter century of faithful service by 


Miss Anna M. Storey in our New 
York office. Miss Storey entered that 
office at its modest opening in 1902; 


for a time she was the entire internal 


staff, typing reports, writing 


respondence, keeping the accounts, etc. 


cor- 


She progressed with the increasing size 
of the office and was a valuable aide 
to the partners of the New York office 


throughout her period of service. Dur- 
ing the past summer Miss Storey, 
changed her name to Mrs. Albert 


\enew Eves and terminated her faith- 
ful service for the firm. Our _ best 
wishes for the days ahead follow her. 


Mr. Hamilton Howard, C. P. A., 
who has been a member of the staff of 
our New York office for the past seven 
years, has been appointed Manager of 
our New York office, in charge of the 
internal that 


administration of office. 


Kdwin M. Bush of our New York 
office recently addressed the Cost Ac- 
countants Association of York, Pa. on 
the subject of sheet valua- 
tions as viewed by the banker, credit 
man and manufacturer.” H.C. Mc- 
Cluskey, formerly connected with our 


“Balance 


New York office, is president of the 
\ssociation at this time. 
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“Millions Lost Through Inadequate 
Interest Payments’”’ 


The October, 1926, issue of the Na- 
tional Income Tax Magazine contains 
an article under the above heading, 
written by Mr. J. Marvin Haynes, the 
Manager of our Washington office. 
The magazine editor’s note in regard 
to this article follows: 

There has been much criticism of 
the construction placed by the Treas- 
ury Department upon Section 1116, 
which applies to the determination 
of interest upon the allowance of 
credit or refund of internal revenue 
taxes erroneously or illegally as- 
sessed or collected. 

Millions of dollars are involved, 
and Mr. Haynes has prepared this 
article in exposition of what ap- 
pear to be the rights of taxpayers, 
so that steps may be taken in time 
for their protection where such 
action has not already been taken. 
In the course of the article Mr. 

Haynes compares Section 1116 of the 
law with Section 1019 of the 1924 law, 
and raises the question, and goes on to 
comment as follows: 

Did Congress eliminate the pro- 
visions of the 1924 law which the 
Treasury apparently believed re- 
sulted in the excessive payment of 
interest? With the exception of the 
italicized portion of the following 
clause, paragraph (a) [Section 1116 
of 1926 law] is exactly the same as 
Section 1019 of the 1924 law: 


 - & - 


or in the case of a 
credit, to the due date of the 
amount against which the credit is 
taken, but if the amount against 
which the credit is taken is an 
additional assessment made under 
the Revenue Act of 1921, the 


Revenue Act of 1924, or this Act, 
then to the date of the assessment 
of that amount.” 

We should keep in mind_ the 
Treasury's theory. No interest 
should be paid on overassessments 
credited against additional taxes for 
vears on which interest is not col- 
lected. It is understood that the 
Treasury’s draft of Section 1116 ac 
complished this purpose, but for 
some reason, Congress eliminated 
some important words which the 
Treasury alleges were cut out be 
cause Congress considered that they 
were not necessary to accomplish 
the desired result. The record does 
not show the draft made by the 
Treasury. Neither does it show that 
Congress made any changes in the 
Treasury's draft. It is true that the 
Conference Report expressed an in- 
tention to bring about the results 
sought by the Treasury. This legis- 
lative history can not be used in the 
construction of the section, unless 
it can be said that it is ambiguous. 

The 1926 law, like the 1924 law, 
provides for the method of com- 
puting interest in the only two pos- 
sible cases where credits can be 
taken, viz.: 

(1) Unpaid taxes shown on the 
taxpayer's return. 

(2) Additional taxes assessed by 
the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

Interest on credits made against 
unpaid taxes shown on the tax 
payer's returns should be computed 
from the date the overpayment was 
made “‘to the due date of the amount 
against which the credit is taken.” 
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* * * * Interest on credits made 
against additional taxes assessed by 
the Commissioner under the 1921, 
1924 and 1926 laws should be com- 
puted “to the date of the assesment 
of that amount.” The Treasury 
holds that an additional assessment 
is made when the Commissioner 
signs the list to be sent to Collectors. 
For the purpose of this discussion, 
it is immaterial whether this ruling 
is correct. Interest on credits made 
against additional taxes assessed 
under laws prior to 1921 should be 
computed to ‘“‘due date” of the 
amount against which the credit is 
taken. 

Later in the article Mr. Haynes 
quotes the interpretation of “the due 
date” of an additional tax under the 
1918 and 1921 laws by the Solicitor of 
Internal Revenue (now General Coun- 
sel) as follows: 

“An additional tax, as its name im- 
plies, is a tax found by the Bureau 
in addition to that reported by the 
taxpayer in his return and may be 
discovered from the face of the re- 
turns or from information secured 
by the Bureau in the ordinary course 
of its investigations. Such an ad- 
ditional amount upon sts ascertain- 
ment is thereafter assessed and 
becomes due and payable upon no- 
rice and demand by the collector and 
such additional tax is due upon the 
date of such notice and demand as 
given by the collector.’ (Italics 
ours.) (Sol. Op. 147; C. B. 1-2, 
page 215.) 

Mr. Haynes distinguishes the pro- 
cedure of the Treasury from the 
procedure required under his _inter- 
pretation of Section 1116 of the 1926 
law, as follows: 

The Treasury in effect classifies 


credits in those 


against 


two groups, viz.: 

(1) Unpaid taxes shown on the 
taxpaver’s return and addi- 
tional taxes assessed by the 
Commissioner on 
filed under 
1921 law. 

(2) Additional taxes assessed by 


returns 


laws prior to 


the Commissioner on returns 
filed under the 1921, 1924 
1926 laws. 

Interest on credits falling in Class 
(1) is controlled under the Treas- 
ury’s interpretation, by the words “to 
the due date of the amount against 
which the credit is taken,’ and Class 


(2) is controlled by the words ‘‘to 
the date of the assessment of that 


amount. 


little fault to be 
found with the Treasury's classifica- 


There is very 
tion, but it is clearly wrong in its in- 
terpretation of the words “the due 
date of the amount.”” The Treasury 
in effect says that “the due date” is 
the date the return was filed. Refer- 
ence to the 1916-1917 law will em- 
phasize that the Treasury is wrong. 
Under that law no tax, either orig- 
inal or additional, was due until the 
taxpayer notified. Further- 
more, it is well settled that an addi- 
tional tax under laws subsequent to 
1916-1917 is not due until the col- 
lector makes notice and demand. 


Was 


In a series of examples Mr. Haynes 
illustrates how, under the present pro- 
cedure of the Treasury, a taxpayer 
who is assessed additional taxes and 
receives overassessment certificates for 
years prior to 1921, may not receive 
the amount of interest to which, under 
the author’s interpretation of Section 
1116 of the Revenue Act of 1926, he is 


entitled. Under these conditions it 
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mav inure to the financial advantage 
of the taxpayers who are atfected, to 
study Mr. Haynes’ article carefully 
and, if they find that under his inter 
pretation of the law, additional interest 
is due them, to protect their interests 
by appropriate claims. 
of our staff are 


The members 
asked also to study 
this article carefully with a view to its 
application to any case on which they 
are engaged, which may be affected 
thereby. 


The Language Problem 
Continued ;rom I dé 

which it would have been undesirable 

to apply to a professional translator in 

the country in which the work is being 

carried out. In such a case the account 


ant would, if time permitted, have a 
copy of the document prepared, from 
which the names of the interested 
parties had been omitted. This copy 


he would transmit to his home office, 
that a certified translation might be 
made, and returned to him. Should 
this method prove to be impracticable, 
he would, as before, take a copy of the 
document and retain it among his 
He would then request one of 
the responsible officials to provide him 
with a translation. This he 


papers. 


would 
assume to be correct, satisfying him- 
self on his return to his home office, 
and before certifying the accounts, that 
it was so. 

There is no doubt that an accountant 
practising on the continent of Europe 
has a great advantage if he possesses 
at least a working knowledge of the 
four world languages: 
French, German and Spanish. 


English, 

There 
are few concerns, likely to call in the 
aid of a foreign accountant, where one 
or more of the officials does not speak 
one or more of these languages. 


The Public Accountant in Europe 
(Continued from page 3) 


report writing, also they had been read- 
ing in the newspapers of the records 
being set up by Channel swimmers. 
One of them, of a sporting turn of 
mind, therefore decided to swim across 
Lake Como, and did so, much to the 
amusement of the visitors staying at 
Menagegio. 

Our work in Finland falls at about 
the time of the longest day June 21st, 
and it is one of the approved customs to 
sup late that night as it is then possible 
to commence the meal at sunset and get 
up trom the table at sunrise. The sun 
is actually below the horizon for less 
than three hours, but even during those 
hours his reflection in the sky is so 
strong that it is possible to read a book 
with the greatest comfort; this time of 
the vear is known as the “white nights” 
and is supposed to account for the 
rapid growth of all plant life. The 
summer period is such a short one in 
those northern latitudes that this is 
nature’s method of compensation. 

Zurich, at the head of Lake Zurich in 
Switzerland, is another of the beauty 
spots of the world to which we have to 
go in order to place the words “‘audited 
and found correct” before our signa- 
ture. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that 
there are two sides to the shield and 
that conditions are some times anything 
but pleasant; he is the wise man, how- 
ever, who takes it all with a smile. 


And to the Point 
“Did anyone comment on the way 
you drive your new car?” 
“Yes, one man made a brief re- 
mark: “[wenty dollars and costs.’” 
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